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GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 
Continued from frage 36. 


In our last paper we inserted the strictures of English 
criticks on some of Mr. Cooke’s principal characters, and 
shall conclude this memoir with some further notices of a 
similar nature. 

SHYLOCK. 

In voice, feature, and external appearance altogether, he was 
perfectly the Jew of Shakespeare. His general cast of expres- 
sion conveyed that deep, heart-rooted, diabolical malignity which 
the poet intended. His caution, cunning, servility and morose- 
hess were strictly in character, and in the great scene of the third 
act, he was hailed with shouts of applause :—the break was ex- 
quisite— Let Aim look to his bond.’ The gloomy satisfaction 
that seemed to accompany the recollection of the deed by which 
he had Antonio “on the hip,” and the savage exultation of his 
laugh, when the full amount of his enemy’s losses is stated, were 


frightfully impressive. The transitions were made in a masterly 


manner, and the speech in which Shylock urges his own wrongs, 
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and vindicates his tribe, formed a climax of as well-w: ought pas- 
sion as can be conceived. The amateur will not soon forget his 
stifled emotion at the word ¢ Passiovs’—and other fortunate dis- 
criminations, which gave value and originality to this part of his 
performance of Shylock. 

In the 7rial Scene, the ‘lodg’d hate’ of the Impenetrable Israel- 
ite was observable throughout. And here, likewise, there were 
some striking novelties which surprised and delighted us: for 
instance, the abrupt reply to Portia’s request that he would let 
him tear the bond—“ When it is faid according to the tenour ;” 
indicating a degree of apprehension lest she shou/d tear it, and, at 
the same time, a malignant recognition of the penalty due :—the 
earnestness cf his enquiry “ Is it so nominated in the bond !”. and 
his triumphant chuckle, when he returned it to Portia, “I cannot 
find it—’tis not in the bond :”—the division in this passage “ I 
take this offer then; pay the bond—thrice :”—and the eagerness 


- with which he adds the last word, lest he should be excluded ‘the 


benefit of the offer that had been made him :—in fact, the whole 
of this scene was inimitable, and his last look and groan, on retir- 
ing from the court, expressed despair, hate, and disappointed ma- 
lice. 

SIR ARCHY MACSARCASM. 

A Scotch critic, and a Scotchman must be considered 
a most competent judge of this character, thus speaks of 
Mr. Cooke’s performance at the Edinburgh theatre, 

I cannot, avoid mentioning, in terms of the highest praise, his 
Sir Archy Macsarcasm, which he performed for his benefit. In 
dialect, and in manner, it was the most forcible and characteristic 
representation of Macklin’s Scotch baronet I ever saw, or could 


ever conceive. 
ZANGA. 


There are many beauties in Mr. Cooke’s Zanga, particularly in 
all the scenes with Alonzo, previous to the success of his villan- 
ous contrivances. The appeal also to Mahomet was finely ener- 
getic and impressive ; but the last scene was somewhat deficient 


in princely grandeur, and did not convey, with all the necessary 
force, the triumphant spirit of the vengeful Moor, upon the full 
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accomplishment of his purposes. Even here, however, some of 
the passages were boldly marked, and we were much pleased with 
the manner in which he unveiled his character to his Spanish foe : 
—‘* Know then—’twas— J”—giving the entire stress of the pas- 
sage to the pronoun. The conception was good, and it varies 
from Mr. Kemble’s style of pronouncing it :— Know then—’twas 
1”—though either way may be adopted with equal justness and 
effect. But we think variations are to be applauded, when they 
are not adopted at the expence of propriety. 


Of the general acting of this justly celebrated performer, 
a writer after noticing some minor faults thus concludes. 

Such a man is Cookr—who seems to possess an active 
and capacious intellect, with a profound knowledge of the 
science of acting. He has read and thought for himself. 
ie appears to have borrowed neither from contemporary 
nor deceased excellence. His object in all his persona- 
tions is to form a grand, characteristic, and consistent 
whole—and that whole is the result of deep thinking, and 
well-directed study, judiciously adapted to his individual 
powers of acting ;—for Mr. Cooke not only thinks origi- 
nally, but he looks, speaks, and walks unlike any other 
man we ever saw. ‘* He is himself alone :’—nhe is, there- 
fore, in some degree, a mannerist ; but his settled habits 
are not injurious to the characters he plays, and his talents 
are so uncommonly brilliant, that though we cannot be al- 
together blind to his defects, they are forgotten almost as 
soon as noticed. Admiration supersedes objection; and 
such are the insinuating effects of his acting, that the pecu- 
liarities, which rather offend at first, grow more pleasing by 
degrees, and, before the close of his performance, have lost 
nearly all their weight in the scale of criticism. 

Mr. Cooke having played Falstaff and Iago, during the 
present week, finished his engagement with the Boston 
managers last evening, by again repeating the character of 
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Richard. His next engagement we are informed is for the 
theatre Philadelphia, whence he will proceed to Baltimore. 

We here close our account of an actor, whose talents 
have excited so much interest in the minds of Bostonians, 
and whose personations of the most highly wrought cha- 
racters in the whole range of the drama, have so fully gra- 
tified taste and judgment. 








MISCELLANY. 





HANN AND GULPENHA. 
AN ORIENTAL TALE BY WIELAND. 


Translated for the Cabinet. 


Tuere lived at Sarmarcand, a young tailor named 
Hann, who had taken to wife a beautiful damsel named 
Gulpenha, whom he loved like his eyes. Those of Gul- 
penha were black and sparkling, her form was delicate and 


airy, her hair soft as silk, her arms and bosom faultless, 


she was short of twenty years of age, and the simple Hann 


concluded from all this, that his wife was an angel. 


Many of his friends exclaimed ‘how like a fool the 
young tailor talks,” but they forgot that there are certain 
moments in which the wise Solomon himself would not 
have talked more to the purpose. 

It was in one of those moments that Hann thus address- 
ed his dearly beloved. My charming little wife, what 
would become of me, should I one day hold thy body clay- 
cold in my arms, should I see thee breathless, lifeless. 
The thought alone makes me shudder to the very marrow 
ef my bones. Truly, should this misfortune befal me, I 
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swear to thee, I would remain nine days on thy tomb and 
weep there as long as tears would flow. 

And I my beloved friend, replied the young wife, should 
I have the unhappiness to lose thee, my dear Hann, yes, I 
would be burried alive in thy sepulchre. 

What a woman do I possess! said the young tailor to 
himself, and he pressed her to his bosom, not imagining 
that her words could be doubted ; sne had said it and that” 
was enough. 

Nearly a year, from the conclusion of this treaty, had roll- 
ed away, when one evening as they were eating their pi//au 
and recreating themselves after the fatigues of the day, in 
dreaming of the delights of night, it happened that the 
lovely Gulpenha. more occupied in observing her husband 
than her food, unluckily swallowed a small bone, which 
choked her. Hann was eager to relieve her, he beat her 
on the back, he tried to pluck the bone from her throat, he 
endeavoured to force it down, but all was in vain. Gul- 
penha expired in his arms. 

Poor Hann was sunk in dispair, but he had no remedy. 
Gulpenha is invested in her shroud ; her visage is a little 
livid, but she is beautiful still, Hann cannot endure the 
spectacle. 

They bear Gulpenha to the cemetary. Hann casts him- 
self like a madman on her tomb. His sobs are heard at 
the distance of a thousand paces. He resolves to pass 
nine whole nights in this manner, as he promised by his 
oath. 

Now it happened that Aissa the prophet passed near 
this tomb. The cries of the tailor disturbed him in his 
prayers; he advanced and inquired the cause of such 
boisterous grief. 

Ah! my lord, replied the poor husband, I possessed a 
treasure which is now inclosed in this tomb! a wife ; and 
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such a wife! she loved me as never woman before loved 
her husband ; and alas ; this morning I buried her. 

Since thou regrettest the loss of thy wife so much, said 
the prophet, what thou appearest so well to deserve shall 
be returned to thee. At these words he struck the tomb 
with his talisman ; the tomb opens ; Gulpenha comes forth 
in the bloom of health and casts herself in her husband’s 
arms. Whatareunion! what joy ! what tender embraces! 
to have seen them, one would have feared they would suf- 
focate each other with kisses. The fond pair intoxicated 
with tenderness, forgot for a time to thank the holy man, 
who by a miracle had made them thus happy, and on turn- 
ing their eyes they found he was no longer with them. 

Hann now perceived that Gulpenha but slightly covered 
with thin liner, could not decently enter the city although 
it was already nightfall. Light of my eyes said the good 
man to her, conceal thyself behind these monuments, I will 
run home and bring thee some garments. The moon be- 
gins to shine ; fear nothing; I will be with thee in an in- 
stant. 

Hann departs light as the wind. At this moment the 
son of the king was passing, preceded by a train of torches 
the brilliant light of which,in a manner dissipated the shades 
of night and discovered to the attendants in his suite, a fe- 
male with dislevelled tresses, retiring towards a wall and 
seeking among the bramble bushes, a veil for her nudity, 
which by the gleam of the torches was conspicuously dis- 
played. 

The prince stopped and approached alone towards the 
beauty, who in endeavouring to hide from his view one 
part of her charms, was necessitated to leave the other un- 
concealed. The kiny’s son had not put his hand before 
his eyes. What exclaimed he, so much beauty in this 
place, at this hour, and in this condition ! 
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My lord, replied the spouse of the tailor, the dishabile 
in which I stand will not allow long discourses. 

The prince acknowledged the justice of the repulse, and 
hastily presented her his own mantle. One single word 
madam, said he afterwards, are you married? if you are 
not, come, appear in my harem like the rising sun; be the 
delight of a prince, and boundless pleasures shall attend 
you in the kingdom you shall command. 

In the twinkling of an eye, the beautiful Gulpenha per- 
ceived and estimated the extent of happiness which was of- 
fered to her, and its distance from the tailor’s trade of 
poor Hann. In the twinkling of an eye, husvand, love, fi- 
delity, her oath, the tomb itself, all was forgotten. My 
lord, said she, I am free, let it be with your devoted slave, 
even as you have said! The prince could not recall his 
words, the beauty is placed on a led horse, and full of joy 
she follows him to his harem. 

She had just departed, when the tailor returned in trans- 
port, with the habiliments of his wife. Alas# he finds her 
not. At his wits end he seeks for her, he calls aloud for 
his dear Gulpenha. He supposes some robber had torn 
her away, and he is not altogether mistaken: but that she 
herself had consented to the removal, was an idea that 
never entered his mind. Oh! why did I not lead her 
away all naked as she was! wretch that I am, what will be 
the despair of this faithful wife to whom life itself appeared 
so horrible, that if deprived of me, she would have prefered 
to accompany me tothe tomb! Pearl of women, thou 
mayest perhaps be embraced by other arms. Alas! in 


that moment, she will tear the vissage and rend those love- 
ly locks in agony. What doI say? in such a moment she 
will end her shame with the point of a poignard. 

Poor Hann, in such a moment thy faithful wife would 
be in little danger of treating herself with so much barba- 
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rity. Softly couched in the bed of the handsome prince, 
intoxicated with new voluptuousness, she dreams not of 
thee, nor of thy chagrin. 

The young tailor traverses the streets of Sarmarcand ; he 
spares neither cares nor pains ; he seeks his wife night and 


day ; he deprives himself of food and sleep : he still hopes 


the prophet Aissa will restore her to him. 

At last he meets with one of the attendants of the prince, 
and is informed of all that happened ; how little resistance 
was made by Gulpenha, and that she is now the ornament 
of the prince’s harem. ~ 

Hann still confiding in the fidelitv of his wife, loses not 
a moment} he flies to the palace, and bursts like a maniac 
through the guards and pages, to the apartment of the 
prince, whom he conjures on his knees to return to him 
this model of virtue. 

The son of the king was a good prince; perhaps he be- 
gan to be tired of Gulpenha whose charms might in his 
eyes have lust some of their first attractions. As soon as 
he comprehended the tailor’s demand, he related the whole 
history with the most gracious air. Hann still tries to de- 
lude himself. He is persuaded, that in her first moment 
of terrour, and just returned from the other world, Gul- 
penha has merely committed a mistake, which he ought to 
excuse. Bring her hither, exclaimed he, she is my wife ; 
you shall see, yes, you shall see with what ardour she will 
fly into my arms. 

All in good time said the prince, you shall see her again, 
but I will be at hand to witness your interview. 

She is sent for. She appears. The simple tailor daz- 
zled with the splendour of her jewels, and her magnificent 
habits, hardly recognises his wife; he believes he is in a 
dream. .Gulpenha, on the contrary, knows him but too 
well; she alternately shrinks back, blushes, and turns pale ; 
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but the presence of mind natural to her sex, does not aban- 
don her in this critical moment. The prince saw the change 
of her countenance, and advanced. Know you this man? 
demanded he. Do I know him! replies this tender wife. 
He is that robber who seized me on the road, cruelly beat 
me, dragged me among the tombs, and left me there al- 
most naked, where your highness found me. 

At these words, poor Hann felt a chill run through his 
veins. His blood is frozen, his eyes are fixed, his knees 
tremble, his hair stands erect, and with open mouth, he re- 
mains speechless. 

All around unanimously pronounced his guilt, thus prov- 
ed by his looks and his silence. Conduct him to the Cadi, 
said the princes Hann is led away loaded with fetters. 
The judge charges him with his crime, the woman swears 
it, and Hann does not contradict her. What is life worth 
tohim? He is declared guilty, and according to custom is 
conducted from the tribunal to the gibbet. 

Who shall protect the wretch already trembling at the 
foot of the ladder? who will save his honour and his life? 
it would have been all over with both, if by good fortune, 
the prophet Aissa, had not again passed that way. His 
countenance assumes an angelic light. This man whom 
you are about to deprive of life, is innocent, cried he, be- 
hold me ready to prove it. 

The executioners suspend their functions. All the 
spectators are struck dumb, at hearing such words proceed 
from lips, which falsehood had never sullied, and they fol- 
lowed Hann and the Prophet in silence to the palace. The 
golden door is opened. ‘The Sultan advanced with his 
son. Aissa communes with the sovereign. They form a 
circle round her and the prophet. Bending beneath the 
weight of guilt, Gulpenha half raises her eyes, recognises 
Aissa and falls lifeless at his feet. 

8 
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Hann was loaded with honours and wealth; his wife is 
again consigned to the tomb. She may rest there till the 
end of the world. Her dear husband no longer feels the 


least obligation, to spend nine seconds, in sobbing and 
weeping over her ashes. X. 








THE DRAMA. 





“OTHELLO. 


Tuose persons who when they visit the Theatre, hope to see 
Shakespeare’s Dramas exhibited upon the stage exactly as they 
peruse the-n in the closet, indulge expectations which never can 
be gratified, and anticipate excellencies that they never can enjoy. 
All the represented plays of this great bard are considerably alter- 
ed, mutilated, or retrenched by different hands, and none of them 
are personated exactly as they are found in the regular editions. 
The length of the plays, the obscurity of some scenes, the unnec- 
essary introduction of others, and the obvious want of connexion 
with the story, which some of the long speeches evince, are some 
of the reasons which have conspired to produce the retrenchments 
to which we have just alluded. Many excellent passages, there- 
fore, are omitted in the representation, which delight in the peru- 
sal, and the beauty of others destroyed by willfulness, negligence, 
ignorance, or temerity. King Lear was altered by Tate, Richard 
the 3d. by Cibber, Macbeth by Sir William Davenant, other plays 
by the Theatre, and Othello by J. P. Kemble. 

Of all the productions of Shakespeare, perhaps Othello deserves 
the highest rank for the powerful delineation of distinct features 
of character. Other writers seem to devote their attention to pro- 
auce a plot, which shall first proceed with. regular gradations of 
perplexity, and at last be as regularly developed; but Shakespeare, 
withou regarding the probability of the mere stories in which his 
characters are introduced, bestows on them a completeness of na- 


ture and an association of familiar attributes so remarkable, that we 
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immediately acknowledge them to be fellow creatures and strongly 
allied to the great mass of mankind. 

The character of Othello, governed by ardent passion in all his 
conduct, whether in love, in jealousy, friendship, credulity, repent- 
ance, or revenge ; having his life and being from men of * royal 
seige,” entrusted with the highest command in the Venetian 
State, is fitted both by his temper and his station, to become the 
victim of Iago’s insidious villany and diabolical hatred. 

The town expressing great anxiety to witness Mr. Cooke's per- 
sonation of lago, were not less solicitous that he should be well 
supported in the character, and therefore were extremely desir- 
ous that the part of Othello should be sustained by a performer, 
whose figure should be adapted to the personation, and whose tal- 
ents should afford earnest of his success in the attempt. They al- 
most universally hoped that Mr. Morse, who had been so long 
soliciting an engagement from the managers without  suc- 
cess, should be allowed to undertake this character; the preten- 
sions of Mr. Duff, however, interfered with the reasonableness of 
his claim ; but at length a con:ipromise was effected by which, 
each actor had an opportunity to distinguish his talents in the 
noble Moor. We do not wish to establish an invidious distinction 
between the talents of these gentlemen, as exhibited in this char- 
acter; but we catinot help observing in general, that though Mr. 
Duff appears to possess many capabilities as an acter, and indecd 
performs some light comic characters with great effect, yet his 
talents for imperial tragedy are limited, his judgment wants ma- 
turity, his action characteristic propriety, and his yoice a tempe- 
rate management. We utter this from a sincere desire to pro- 
mote Mr. Daff’s ultimate reputation, and we recommend to him 
to take especial care not to suffer his naturally excellent voice to 
relapse into a singing drawl, or whine, to which it is remarkably 
prone ; at the same time tobe less redundant in his action, to curb 
his disposition for the bombastic, and restrain the rapid motion o! 
his arms and legs. As to his performance of Othello, we conceive 
he mistook several of the finest passages, particularly in the last 
scene: his speech to the senate and general deportment with 
lago,(had not Mr. Duff too strongly evinced the defects which we 
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have just mentioned) were not deficient either in force or propri- 
ety. On the whole, however, the character was a failure ; and 
certain beauties of personation formed no counterpoise, whilst re- 
iterated errors 


* Filled one scale, 
*"rriumphant justice sitting on‘‘e beam.” 

Of Mr. Morse’s personation, it is not too much to declare, that 
it was an highly respectable first attempt; not evincing, perhaps, 
the passionate force of Cooper’s delineation, or the critical read- 
ings of Fennel}, yet combining such a degree of both as to com- 
mand equal respect and applause. The speech of Othello before 


the senate, was impaired by an omission of some of the finest 


lines, 
“ Wherein I spake of most disasterous chances 
Of moving accidents by food and feld ; 
Of hair breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent-deadly breach, 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, &c. 

We cannot stop to urge certain specific objections to several of 
the readings ; but whilst alluding to them we cannot forbear to 
acknowledge that we noticed several which were at once original 
and bold, The usual method of quelling the brawl, should in our 
opinion be altered; Othello should Aimse/f part the combatants, 
This is indicated by Iago’s speech afterwards to Othello, 

** When I came back 
(For this was brief,) 1 found them both together, 
At blow and thrust; even as again they were 
When you yourse/f did part them. 

A few words may fairly be suggested as to the costume of 
Othello, and which has not been decisively determined. That 
Othello was a christian, there is little doubt ; of which his excla- 
mation “ are we turned Turks!” isa pretty clear indication. That 
he was a Venetian general, who hated the ‘*Mahomedans, and was 
fighting agains them, we learn in the play ; and that he had nev- 
er been in his own country from his earliest years, but always in a 
camp, he tells himself ; therefore we conceive the dress of a Ve- 
netian captain is most to be preferred for the part of the Moor. 
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The success which attended Mr. Morse on the present occa- 
sion, reflects an indirect censure upon the managers, for suf- 
fering his merits to remain neglected during the whole season ; 
and indeed it composes no small part of his pretensions, that Mr. 
Morse is an American, and therefore may prefer his elaim to an 
engagement, with much more confidence than if he was an alien 
to the country. And certainly, his talents, to say the least, are 
equal to any member of our present theatrical corps. 

It appears that jealousy in Jago, is the principal inducement to 
revenge upon “¢/ello,and by means of jealousy, he effects his pur- 
poses; thus in one instance the cause and the effect are the same 
thing. Jago is poor besides, and though he hates him as he does 
“ hell’s pains,” yet, for necessity of present life, he is obliged io fol- 
low the Moor. He cajoles Roderigo for his money, and abuses 
Cassio for his place. ‘The performer of Iago must appear a dif- 
ferent man to Othello and Roderigo, and all his disguise must be 
removed when alone. He suggests himself with * heavenly show” 
to Othello ; he uses Rederigo with less ceremony, declaring Aim- 
self a villain; but at the same time flattering the fool’s vanity by 
the insinuation that he can easily compass his designs on Desie- 
mona. When by himself, he becomes “as black as night and his 
affections dark as Erebus.” 

Mr. Cooke’s personation of Iago was eminently characteristic ; 
his discrimination and judgment, we have never seen more strik- 
ingly exhibited. In the soliloquies, his manner is beyond all praise. 
We think Mr. Cooke’s utterance of the passage beginning, 

She that was ever fair and never proud, &e. 
was as striking an instance of the advantages to be derived from the 
preservation of the rising inflection of voice, as Mr. Walker could 
possibly have selected. The scenes with Othello in which the 
passion of jealousy is infused into his mind, were throughout con- 
ducted by a judgment that never failed, and an execution (that nev- 
er was surpassed. The acting however in the last scene, after 
iago detérmines not te speak again, we imagine is a point of ex- 
cellence which was never exceeded on the English stage. ‘The 
look oi triumphant malignity which Mr. Cooke gave Othello upon 
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his exit, sealed the character with the stamp of masterly excel- 
lence. It would be endless to point oui to admiration the particu. 
lar beauties of conception and execution, which are so conspicu- 
lously displayed by this performer. 

We conclude our panegyric with some lines from an admired 
American poet. 


So rare in one these varying gifts unite, 

Our country thought to “ die without the sight.” 
Myriads indeed, with high theatric rage, 

Or mere mechanic art, can stalk the stage ; 

Can leave their author’s meaning on the shelf, 

And find a substitute in sapient self; 

Till broad burlesque too plainly shows his face, 
And struggling laughter bids gvief give him place ; 
While poor Melpomone, o’ercome with shame, 
Disowns the changeling that assumed her name. 
But he who wears his author deep enshrin’d, 
Joins heart to heart, and mixes mind with mind; 
Feels as he wrote, enforces all he taught, 
Quickens perception, and embodie: thought! 

Bear witness, TruTaH! searce such an one appears 


Within the circuit of an hundred years. 


| 


{ 





COLLECTANEA. 





i 
| ANECDOTE OF LORD NELSON. 
| 


Ir is known that at the age of fifteen, young Nelson proceeded 
with Captain Lutwidge, accompanying Captain Phipps (afterwards 
Lord Mulgrave) on a voyage of discovery towards the north pole. 
In those high northern latitudes the nights are generally clear ; 
during one of them, notwithstanding the extreme bitterness of the 
cold, young Nelson was missing ; every search that was instantly 
made after him was in vain, and it was at length imagined he was 
lost; when lo! as the rays of the rising sun opened the distant 


horizon, he was discerned, to the great astonishment of his mess- 
mates, at a considerable distance on the ice, armed with a single 
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musket in anxious pursuit of an immense bear. The lock of the 
musket being injured, the piece would not go off, and he had there- 
fore pursued the animal in hopes of tiring him, and of being at 
length able to effect his purpose with the butt end. On his re- 
turn, Captain Lutwidge reprimanded him for leaving the ship 
without leave ; and in a severe tone demanded what motive could 
possibly have induced him to undertake so rash an action. The 
young hero replied with great simplicity, “ L wished, Sir, to get 


the skin for my father.” 


— 
INFLUENCE OF A WIFE. 

MetraGER challenged to himself the chief honour of slaying 
the Caledonian boar. This being denied him, he sat in his 
chamber so angry and discontented, that when the Curetes were 
assaulting the city where he lived, he would not stir out to lend 
his fellow citizens the least assistance. The elders, magistrates, 
tlie chiefs of the city, and the priests came to him with the hum- 
blest supplications, but he would not move; they offered a great 
reward, but he scorned alike both it and them. His father 
A.nzeus, came to him, and embracing his knees, sought to make 
him relent, but in vain; his mother came, and after much entrea- 
ty was refused; his sisters and his most familiar friends were sent 
to him, and begged he would not forsake them in their last extre- 
mity ; but his fierce mind was not to beso wrought upon. In 
the mean time the enemy had broken into the city, and then came 
his wife, Cleopatra, trembling :—“O, my dearest love ?” said 
she, ‘help us, or we are lost ; the enemy has already entered.” 
The hero was moved by this voice alone, and was roused at the 
apprehension of danger to his beloved wife. He armed himself, 
went forth, and returned not till he had repulsed the enemy, and 
put the city in its usual safety and security. 

—te— 

As Diogenes was one day taking his repast in a tavern, he saw 
Demosthenes passing by, and invited him in. Demosthenes re- 
fused. What, said Diogenes, do you object to being in a ta- 
vern Your master is seen here every day :” meaning by this 
term, the common people. Thus Diogenes intimated, that the 


orators and declaimers were ‘he slaves of the multitude. 





64 THE CABINET. 


Eurypamas of Cyrene obtained the victory in boxing. His 
adversary had knocked out his teeth, but them he swallowed, that 
the accident might not be seen by the opponent. 


— +o 


We had recently the pleasure to hear the following little poem, 
which has been set to very appropriate music, sung with ex- 
quisite taste by a gentleman of this town. We find that the 
author was Dr. Joseph Warton, who in 1797 edited the works 
of Pope. The lines are highly descriptive of those feelings 
of deadly animosity, which were excited in the bosoms of the 
South American Indians, by Spanish cruelty and oppression. 


THE DYING INDIAN. 


"1 we dart of Izdabel prevails! ’twas dipt 
In double poison—I shall soon arrive 
At the blest island, where no tygers spring 
On heedless hunters, where ananas bloom 
Thrice in each moon, where rivers smoothly glide, 
Nor thund’ring torrents whirl the light canoe 
Town to the sea; where my forefathers feast 
Daily on hearts of Spaniards !—Oh, my son! 
I feel the venom busy in my breast ; 
Approach, and bring my crown, deck’d with the teeth 
Of that bold Christian who first dar’d defiow’r 
The Virgins of the Sun; and, dire to tell! 
Robb’d Pachacamac’s altar of its gems! 
I mark’d the spot where they interr’d this traitor, 
And once at midnight stole Ito his tomb, 
And tore his carcase from the earth, and left it 
A prey to poisonous flies. Preserve this crown 
With sacred secrecy : if e’re returns 
Thy much lov’d mother from the desert woods, 
Where as I hunted late I hapless lost her, 
therish her age. Tellher I ne’er have worshipp’d 
ith those that eat their God; and when diseuse 
reys on her languid limbs, then kindly stab her 
/ith thine own hands, nor suffer her to linger, 
ike Christian cowards, in a life of pain. 
igo: great Copac beckons me! Farewell !” 





